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154 The Exploration of Palestine. {Jvfty, 

Art. V. — 1. Palestine Exploration Fund. Vol. I. London: 
Published at the Society's Office, 9 Pall Mall East. 

2. The Recovery of Jerusalem : A Narrative of Exploration 
and Discovery in the City and the Holy Land. By Capt. 
Wilson, R. E., Capt. Warren, R. E., etc. With an Intro- 
duction by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of West- 
minster. Edited by Walter Morrison, M. P., Honorary' 
Treasurer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. London : 
Richard Bentley. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

3. Ordnance Survey of (he Peninsula of Sinai: made with the 
sanction of the Right Honorable Sir John Pakington, Bart., 
Secretary of State for War. By Capts. C. W. Wilson and 
H. P. Palmer, R. E., under the Direction of Col. Sir Henry 
James, R. E., P. R. S., Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey. Published by authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of her Majesty's Treasury. 

An additional word or two from the Evangelists or from 
Josephus would have determined the topography of Jerusalem 
with such accuracy that no serious controversy could ever have 
arisen concerning the sacred places. If Luke, for instance, 
had not rested with saying, " when they were come to the 
place which is called Calvary," but had added, ' which was on 
such a side of the city, upon such a hill, at such a distance 
from such a gate,' the site of the crucifixion and of the sep- 
ulchre, — which, according to John, was " in a garden, in the 
place where Jesus was crucified," — could hardly have come 
into dispute. But the Evangelists wrote for contemporaries, to 
whom the localities to which they referred were as familiar as 
are the Common, the State House, and Bunker Hill to Bosto- 
nians ; and they were too intent upon the moral bearings of 
the great transactions they were recording to think of the per- 
plexities of future archasologists. Though the description of 
the site of Jerusalem by Josephus was written for strangers, and 
intended to convey a minutely accurate picture of its principal 
features, there is a provoking want of definiteness upon some 
important points in the topography of the city. This descrip- 
tion has been the armory from which the combatants upon this 
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" battle-field " of archaeology, as Isaac Taylor has styled it, 
have drawn their principal weapons for every side of the con- 
troversy ; and no intelligent discussion of the sacred localities 
of Jerusalem can be had, which does not dispose satisfactorily 
of the main points in the topography of the Jewish historian. 
According to Josephus, — 

" The city was built upon two hills, one part facing the other 
(avrmpoo-coiros, face to face), separated by an intervening valley, at 
which one upon another (i. e. crowded together) the houses ended. 
Of these hills, that on which the upper city stood was much the 
higher and straighter in its length. Accordingly, on account of its 
strength, it was called the fortress of King David, the father of 
Solomon, by whom the Temple was originally built, but by us it is 
called the upper market-place. The other hill, called Akra, which 
sustains the lower city, was curved on each side (anfyUvpros, gibbous). 
Over against this was a third hill, naturally lower than Akra, and for- 
merly separated from it by another broad ravine. Afterwards, however, 
when the Asmoneans were in power, desiring to connect the city with 
the Temple, they filled in this ravine, and, cutting down the summit of 
Akra, they reduced its elevation, so that the Temple might appear 
above it. The valley called Tyropoeon, which we have said separated 
the hill of the upper city from that of the lower, extends as far as 
Siloam, for so we call a fountain whose waters are both sweet and 
abundant. From without (i. e. exterior to the city), the two hills of the 
city were encompassed by deep ravines, and because of the precipices 
on both sides there was nowhere any approach." * 

Detailed as this description is, it should be remarked that 
the names Zion and Moriah do not occur in it ; and if it be 
assumed that Zion was the city of David, the site of the royal 
fortress, and Moriah the site of the Temple, there is nothing 
here to determine whether Akra lay north of Zion and west of 
Moriah, or east of Zion and north of Moriah ; and either dis- 
position of these three hills would meet the conditions of Jo- 
sephus. The data here furnished are : (1.) A fortified hill, 
upon which stood the tower and palace of David ; (2.) A 
lower hill, called Akra, convex in shape, close up against the 
first, and separated from it by a ravine known as the Tyro- 
pceon, which terminated near the fountain of Siloam ; (3.) A 
third hill opposite to Akra, and eventually joined to it by arti- 

* Joseph. Bell. Jud. V. i, 1. 
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ficial levelling, upon which the Temple stood ; (4.) Deep ravines 
encompassing the two hills, i. e. the hills of David and Akra, 
which were respectively the upper and the lower city. In an- 
other passage Josephus gives a clew to the position of these two 
hills relative to the Temple and to the points of the compass. 
Describing the gates on the different sides of the Temple 
enclosure, he says : — 

" In the western parts of the enclosure stood four gates : one leading 
over to the royal palace, the valley between being intercepted to form 
a passage ; two leading to the suburb ; and the remaining one into the 
other city, being distinguished by many steps down into the valley, and 
from this up again upon the ascent : for the city lay over against the 
Temple in the manner of a theatre, being encompassed by a deep valley 
on all its southern quarter."* 

This statement adds to the foregoing data the following 
items : (5.) The palace, and hence the " upper city " of David 
which was grouped about it, lay across a valley west of the 
Temple ; (6.) The lower city, or Akra, was also west of the 
Temple, a double flight of steps forming the connection between 
them through the valley; (7.) Hence the whole city lay upon 
the western side opposite to the Temple, like an amphitheatre, 
of which the westward wall of the Temple enclosure was the 
chord. This would seem to dispose of the theory of Mr. Fer- 
gusson, that " Akra was situated on the northern side of the 
Temple on the same hill, and probably on the same spot, origi- 
nally occupied by David as the stronghold of Zion ; and con- 
sequently that the great northern depression running towards 
the Damascus gate is the Tyropceon valley." f On the contrary, 
Josephus leaves little room to doubt that the city of David, the 
primitive Jerusalem, afterwards known as the upper city, an- 
swered to the modern Zion ; that north of this lay Akra, 
separated by a valley which began near the present Jaffa gate, 
and, bending southward, ended at Siloam ; and that the Temple 
was opposite to these two hills, somewhere upon the area of 
the Haram. But here arises a difficulty from the language of 
Josephus concerning the Asmoneans. They filled in the broad 
ravine between Akra and the Temple ; yet there remains to this 

* Ant. XV. 11, 5. 

t Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, art. Jerusalem. 
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day a marked valley running from near the Damascus gate 
down to Siloam. It is not easy, however, to reconcile this fill- 
ing up of the valley with what Josephus elsewhere says of the 
" descent by many steps " into this same valley between Akra 
and the Temple. Perhaps he meant that the valley had been 
relatively raised ; or that the northeastern ridge of Akra had 
been levelled, and the valley" filled in at that point. This view 
would harmonize with the fact of a depression from the 
Damascus gate southward between Akra and the Temple. It 
is particularly to be noted that Josephus does not call tins 
valley the Tyropoeon, but rather implies the contrary. First, he 
describes the city as built upon two hills, separated by an in- 
tervening valley which he does not here name ; next, he de- 
scribes a third hill separated from Akra by another broad 
ravine ; then he adds that the Asmoneans filled in this ravine ; 
and now recurring to the valley which separates the hill of the 
upper city from that of the lower, he names this the Tyropoeon, 
in direct contrast witli the valley which separated Akra from 
the Temple. If then the Damascus valley represents the Tyro- 
pceon, Akra must be transferred to the eastern side, on the 
same ridge with the Temple hill, where Mr. Fergusson places 
it ; but what, then, would become of the statement of Josephus, 
that a gate in the western wall of the Temple conducted to 
Akra ? 

With the determination of the physical features of ancient 
Jerusalem the location of the sacred places is closely connected. 
For many centuries tradition had accepted the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre as identifying the two sites of the crucifixion 
and the burial of Christ ; but the publication, in 1841, of Dr. 
Robinson's " Biblical Researches " brought to bear against 
this tradition a weight of topographical and historical evidence 
which seriously impaired its force, and is likely in the end to 
overthrow it altogether. Jesus was crucified without the gate 
of the city. The second wall, — for the third, having been built 
some years after the crucifixion, cannot enter into the argu- 
ment, — the second wall, as described by Josephus, began at 
the gate Gennath, near the tower of Hippicus, and ran in a 
circle or curve over the hill on which the lower city was built. 
If the Tyropoeon began at the Jaffa gate, and Akra was the hill 
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directly north, then a wall circling from Hippicus, for strategic 
reasons, for the accommodation of population, and to include 
the pool of Hezekiah, must have run outside the Church of the 
Sepulchre ; and that site, being within the wall, could not have 
been the scene of the crucifixion. Mr. Fergusson, in accordance 
with his peculiar theory of the hills, transfers the sacred places 
to the eastern side of the Tyropoeon, and regards " the building 
now known to Christians as the Mosque of Omar, but by Mos- 
lems called the Dome of the Rock, as the identical church which 
Constantine erected over the rock which contained the tomb of 
Christ." Such was the condition of these problems when, in 
1864 — 65, Captain Wilson, R. E., entered upon an Ordnance 
survey of Jerusalem, to be followed by the laborious excava- 
tions of Captain Warren, R. E., within the city from 1867 to 
1870. The state of the question is clearly and accurately 
presented in the Introduction to Vol. I. of the " Palestine Ex- 
planation Fund " : — 

" The tongue of land on which Jerusalem is built is split in the 
midst into two ridges, by a ravine running from north to south from the 
Damascus gate to a point in the Kedron valley somewhat north of its 
junction with the valley of Hinnom. This depression has generally 
been identified in its whole course — and indisputably as to the lower 
portion which runs under the west wall of the Haram, and thence to' 
the Kedron — with the Tyropoeon valley of Josephus. Of the two 
ridges on which the city stands, the western is the most elevated and 
most important. Most authorities are agreed in placing on some 
portion of this ridge the original city of Jebus, captured by King 
David, and the upper city of Josephus. All again are agreed in fixing 
Ophel on the end of the tongue of land on which stands the Haram es- 
Shereef, and in making the site of the temples of Solomon, Zerubbabel, 
and Herod, and of the castle of Antonia, either coincide with or 
occupy some portion of the Haram itself. 

" But here all agreement may be said to stop. There are differ- 
ences of opinion whether we should fix the Mount Zion of the Bible 
and the Mount Zion of the writers of Christian times on the same or 
on opposite hills, whether the name is to be identified with the eastern 
or the western ridge. The exact position of the Temple is matter of 
controversy ; the site of the Akra of Josephus, and the Akra of the Book 
of Maccabees, of Bezetha the fourth quarter and last added suburb 
of the city ; the position of the towers Hippicus, Phasaelus, and 
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Mariamne, and of the tower Psephinus, which, if determined, would go 
far to settle the disputed question of the course of the second and third 
walls of Josephus ; the exact extent of the city in the time of our 
Saviour; — are matters of keen dispute, which can only be settled by 
patient and systematic burrowing into the debris produced by many 
successive demolitions of the city, at those points where the absence of 
inhabited houses renders it possible to excavate at all. And upon the 
decision eventually arrived at on these, points depends the settlement 
of what is the most difficult, as it must be by far the most interesting 
problem to us all, namely, whether the present Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre does or does not cover the true sepulchre of our Saviour ; 
if not, whether the true site can yet be recovered, and if so, in what 
quarter we should look for it. 

" Suffice it to say, that Mr. Williams and his followers regard the 
present site of the Holy Sepulchre as genuine ; Mr. Fergusson con- 
siders the octagonal-domed building in the middle of the Haram, known 
as the Kubbet es-Sacra, to be the church of the Anastasis, built by Con- 
stantine, over what he believed to be the site of the Sepulchre ; while 
Dr. Robinson, agreeing with Mr. Fergusson in discrediting the present 
traditionary site, is not prepared to point out a substitute. Again, the 
Temple of Herod is identified by Monsieur de Vogue with the whole 
of the present Haram enclosure, the castle of Antonia being placed to 
the north, where the modern Turkish barracks stand ; Mr. Williams 
places the Temple around the Kubbet es-Sacra, which he considers to 
be the site of the high altar, regarding the southern portion of the en- 
closure as of later date. Mr. Fergusson places the Temple on a square 
of six hundred feet, of which the southern and western sides respectively 
would be formed by a length of wall extending for six hundred feet east 
and north of the present southwest angle of the Haram, and Antonia im- 
mediately to the north of it. Amidst all these conflicting theories on 
these and other points, systematic inquiry into facts by competent and 
independent parties is urgently needed, and such are the agents and 
such the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund." 

The " Palestine Exploration Fund " grew out of an attempt 
to relieve the sanitary condition of Jerusalem by improving the 
water supply of the city. As a preliminary to this an accurate 
plan of the city was required, and the expense of an ordnance 
survey was provided by the generosity of Miss Burdett Coutts. 
Captain Wilson did his work thoroughly, and we are indebted 
to him for the most complete and accurate maps and plans of 
Jerusalem yet published. Captain Wilson was so fortunate as 
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to confirm Dr. Robinson's discovery of the arch of the ancient 
bridge from the Temple to the Xystus on Zion ; and Captain 
Warren describes in detail and with graphic illustrations the 
recovery of the pier and fallen voussoirs of this arch upon an 
ancient pavement lying under forty feet of debris ; and also 
the discovery of another more ancient arch at a farther depth 
of more than twenty feet. Near the southwest corner of the 
area of the mosque may be seen several large stones jutting out 
from the western wall, as if forced from their original position 
by some violent convulsion. Upon careful examination, Dr. 
Robinson satisfied himself that these stones are really a skew- 
back ; " their external surface is hewn to a regular curve ; 
and being fitted one upon another, they form the commence- 
ment or foot of an immense arch, which once sprung out from 
this western wall in a direction towards Mount Zion, across the 
valley of the Tyropceon." * By sinking a series of shafts, Cap- 
tain Warren came upon a pier 51 feet 6 inches long and 12 feet 
2 inches thick, exactly opposite the remains of this arch of 
Robinson, giving a span of a trifle over 41 feet 6 inches ; and 
on a pavement which stretches from the base of the pier to the 
sanctuary wall were found the fallen voussoirs and debris of 
the arch. This pavement was found to be laid over an im- 
mense mass of rubbish ; and on digging through this to a depth 
of 23 feet, Captain Warren found two fallen voussoirs of an 
arch jammed in over a great rock-cut canal. The bottom of 
this canal is 74 feet below the springing of Robinson's arch, 
and 107 feet below the level of the old roadway. Captain 
Warren's theory is that, in the course of the many sieges of 
Jerusalem, the bridge which anciently crossed the Tyropceon 
at this point fell, breaking in part of the arch of the aqueduct 
beneath it, — the two voussoirs found in the bottom of the 
canal being remains of this original bridge ; that the valley 
was choked up with debris to the depth of more than 20 feet ; 
when the Temple was reconstructed by Herod, a pavement was 
laid on this mass of rubbish, and the pier and arch of Robin- 
son's arch and viaduct were built ; in time this arch also fell, 
and its remains are now found upon the pavement ; debris 
again filled up the valley, and the pier of the arch, sticking out, 

* Bib. Researches, I. 287. 
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was removed for building purposes, all except the three lower 
courses, which are still standing. Thus the critical sagacity 
of our illustrious countryman, Dr. Eobinson, is confirmed by 
most substantial proofs ; and the arch which he was the first to 
connect with the viaduct of Josephus confirms his view of the 
course of the western wall of the Temple, and the relation of 
the Temple itself to Zion. 

The accumulation of debris within the city, in the valley of 
the Tyropceon, enormous as this is proved to be, is far exceeded 
by that in the Kedron, without the walls. At the northeast 
angle of the Sanctuary debris was pierced by shafts to the 
depth of 125 feet below the present surface ; and the valley 
so near its head, as found by these excavations, is over 165 
feet below the Sakhra,* or Dome of the Eock ; lower down, 
its depth is 280 feet, — the true bed of the Kedron being 38J 
feet below the present false bed. This shows that Josephus 
hardly exaggerated the height of the Temple in saying that, " if 
from the roof of the middle portico one attempted to look 
down into the gulf below, his eyes became dark and dizzy be- 
fore they could penetrate the immense depth." f 

In driving a gallery into the sanctuary wall upon its eastern 
side, at a depth of 53 feet below the outer surface, Captain 
Warren came upon several ancient courses of stone which ap- 
parently had never been disturbed since the original founda- 
tion of the Temple walls was laid, and which bore traces of 
supposed quarry-marks in red paint, which may have been 
laid on by Hiram's workmen. This, however, is matter of 
conjecture. 

Both Captain Wilson, and Captain Warren after him, ex- 
plored the series of rock-hewn cisterns with which the rock of 
the Sanctuary is honeycombed, and in which the water brought 
by an aqueduct from Solomon's Pools, near Bethlehem, was 
stored. " These cisterns appear to have been connected by a 
system of channels cut out of the rock ; so that when one was 
full the surplus water ran into the next, and so on till the final 
overflow was carried off by a channel into the Kedron. One 
of the cisterns, that known as the Great Sea, would contain 

* Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 187 Eng. ed., p. 146 Am. ed. 
t Joseph. Antiq. XV. 11,5. 

vol. cxiii. — no. 232. 11 
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two million gallons ; and the total number of gallons which 
could be stored probably exceeded ten millions." * Dr. Rob- 
inson, by personal exploration, established the existence of a 
subterranean canal from the Virgin's fountain to Siloam, and 
the intermittent flow of water at the fountain of the Virgin ; 
and he conjectured that there was also a connection between 
the fountain of the Virgin and an artificial fountain under the 
Haram (of which he knew only by report) ; but neither Cap- 
tain Wilson nor Captain Warren, in their search after the an- 
cient channels of water supply, came upon any such connection. 
The ignorance and jealousy of the Moslem authorities frustrated 
the benevolent plan of Miss Coutts for reopening the high 
aqueduct of Gihon, and thus restoring the fulness of the an- 
cient supply. A careful examination of the Triple Gate seems 
to disprove its pretensions to being a portion of the exterior 
wall of the Temple. 

The recovery of Robinson's arch ; the discovery of Wilson's 
arch ; " some approximation to the date of the walls of the 
Temple by the discovery of the supposed Phoenician characters 
marked in red paint on their surface " ; some more exact de- 
terminations in the course of the Sanctuary walls as bearing 
upon the site and extent of the Temple area; the measure- 
ment, by a series of shafts, of the depth of dibris, revealing the 
ancient levels of the Tyropoeon and the Kedron, and the amaz- 
ing height of the Temple above the bed of the latter ; and the 
discovery of subterranean remains attesting the architectural 
grandeur of the ancient city ; — these make up the sum of the 
results of the explorations at Jerusalem. Contrasted with the 
presuming title of the volume, " The Recovery of Jerusalem," 
these results, in their actual worth to the archaeology and 
topography of the city, will create in many readers a feeling of 
disappointment. Nothing positive is added to our knowledge 
of the course of the ancient walls of the city. The only contri- 
bution toward the site of the Holy Sepulchre is in this brief 
and cautious paragraph by Captain Wilson : — 

" The solution of this difficult question depends on the course of the 
second wall which surrounded the city ; if it ran to the east of the 
church, there is no reason why the present tradition should not be cor- 

* Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 17. 
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rect (?) ; if it ran to the west, the tradition must be wrong.* Up to the 
present time no one has seen any portion of this wall ; the point from 
which it started, and that at which it ended, are alike unknown. It was, 
however, ascertained, during the progress of the survey, that the old 
arch near the south end of the bazaars, called the Gate Gennath, was 
a comparatively recent building, and that the ruins near the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which had been pointed out as fragments of the 
second wall, were really portions of a church." f 

So far as this goes it tends rather to favor Dr. Robinson's 
view. 

Captain Warren advances a theory concerning Zion which 
greatly increases the confusion in which the topography of the 
ancient city is involved. He regards the Zion of David as 
identical with the Akra of Josephus ; and places the " upper 
city" of Josephus on " the hill lying south of the road leading 
from the Jaffa gate to the Bab es-Silsile, and including the 
Armenian and Jewish quarters, and probably also part of the 
hill to the south, outside the present walls." % Hence Akra or 
Zion, the " lower city," lay to the north, about et-Takiyeh, or 
the palace of Helena ; and the Tyropoeon valley began near the 
present Jaffa gate, and divided, not Zion from Akra, but the 
" upper city " from Akra, which was also the Zion of David and 
of the historical books. Captain Warren has sketched this the- 
ory in a plan of " Jerusalem at the time of King Herod " ; § but 
though we have studied this plan with care, and have supple- 
mented it with sketches of our own, we have not been able to 
harmonize his theory of Zion with the statements of Josephus. 
This same plan traces the area of Herod's Temple as occupy- 
ing the whole southern portion of the present Sanctuary, or a 
square of nine hundred feet. 

" I only put this forward, however," writes Captain Warren, " as an 
idea, for I am very unwilling to attempt to elaborate any plan of this 
position of the Temple, until I see how the general idea is received by 

* This branch of the alternative is obviously true ; but Dr. Robinson has given 
reasons which invalidate the tradition itself, apart from the qnestion of the course 
of the wall. 

t Page 10. 

| See Captain Warren's paper on " The Comparative Holiness of Mounts Zion 
and Moriah," in Vol. I. of the Palestine Exploration Fund, p. 76. 

§ Eng. ed. p. 303 ; Am. ed. p. 236. 
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the learned public ; for perhaps now that all the details of our work are 
accessible in one volume, some other views and arguments may be 
started which will capsize the theory I have at last formed ; and I must 
acknowledge that I only put forward a theory which appears to me to 
be less open to objection than any other, and I should be very willing 
to see a more perfect solution of the question." * 

The same tone of modesty characterizes Captain Warren's 
summing up of the bearings of his explorations upon the 
topography of the Holy City : — 

" I have given the few opinions I possess for the information of those 
who have not yet been convinced either way ; and I may conscien- 
tiously say that I have carried on the work entirely without any strong 
bias towards any particular theory, for my opinions have changed 
whenever our researches, throwing new light upon the several ques- 
tions, have shown that I was in error, and I have not hesitated to say 
so in my letters." f 

Though the results of the explorations at Jerusalem are dis- 
appointing to those who had looked for a solution of the main 
questions in debate, they are by no means discouraging to the 
patrons of the Fund. They show that the theory upon which 
the Fund has conducted its operations is sound, to wit, that 
the Jerusalem of the time of Christ lies buried under the 
rubbish of centuries, the removal of which — or even the pene- 
tration of it by shafts at points judiciously selected — would 
uncover enough of ancient walls, arches, bridges, steps, pave- 
ments, aqueducts, to restore the plan of the city as described 
by Josephus, and to determine the location of the sacred places. 
For such a " recovery of Jerusalem," however, there will be 
required not only money, patience, and skill, but the support 
of a strong and liberal government. Much praise is due to 
Captain Warren for the perseverance with which he overcame 
the material, religious, and political obstacles to his undertak- 
ing. 

" These excavations were carried on at the constant risk of life and 
limb to the bold explorers. The whole series of their progress was a 
succession of lucky escapes. Huge stones were day after day ready to 
fall, and sometimes did fall, on their heads. One of the explorers was 
injured so severely that he could barely crawl out into the open air ; 

* Eng. ed. p. 303 ; Am. ed. p. 236. t Eng. ed. p. 326 ; Am. ed. p. 256. 
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another extricated himself with difficulty, torn and bleeding ; while 
another was actually buried under the ruins. Sometimes they were 
almost suffocated by the stifling heat ; at other times they were plunged 
for hours up to their necks in the freezing waters of some subterranean 
torrent; sometimes blocked up by a falling mass, without light or es- 
cape. And these labors had to be carried on, not with the assistance of 
those on the spot, but in spite of the absurd obstacles thrown in the 
way of work by that singular union of craft, ignorance, and stupidity 
which can only be found in Orientals." * 

Captain Warren's narrative resembles the dibris with which 
he became so familiar in Jerusalem ; and after the utmost pains 
in boring through it, we have sometimes failed to get at his 
meaning. The reports are most carelessly edited. " Con- 
siderable reductions," we are informed, " were made in his 
original paper," care being taken " to preserve all that relates 
to the actual work, while his conclusions are given in full." 
But there is no well-connected digest of his journals and re- 
ports, and one must often hunt through many pages to find 
some supplementary or explanatory fact. The book has the 
appearance of being hastily put together for the holiday season, 
as an advertisement of the Fund ; but the English edition is 
admirably printed, and the numerous illustrations are executed 
with a mechanical skill which sometimes gives a startling 
reality to the narrative. The American edition falls far below 
the English in mechanical execution, but is afforded at a much 
cheaper rate. Both are alike wanting in maps that are indis- 
pensable for the quick apprehension of many references in the 
text. There should be a revised edition under careful super- 
intendence. 

Though the efforts of the Palestine Exploration Fund have 
been expended chiefly upon excavations in Jerusalem, various 
parties acting under its auspices or co-operating in its plans 
have made Palestine at large and the adjacent deserts the 
field of their explorations. The results of these expeditions, 
some of which were conducted scientifically, are given in 
Part II. of " The Recovery of Jerusalem," under the following 
titles : Sea of Galilee, by Captain Wilson, R. E. ; The Archi- 
tectural Remains of Palestine, by R. Phene' Spiers, Esq. ; the 

* Dean Stanley's Introduction to The Kecovery of Jerusalem. 
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Hauran, by the Count de Vogue 1 ; The Survey of Palestine, by 
Lieutenant Anderson, R. E. ; On the Pottery and Glass found 
in the Excavations, by the Rev. Greville J. Chester ; Moabite 
Stone ; Sinai, by the Rev. F. W. Holland. 

The points of interest in Captain Wilson's paper are the 
identification of the fountain at Tabigah with the fountain of 
Capernaum, and the identification of Khersa on the left bank 
of Wady Semakh, with the Gergesa of the demoniacs and the 
swine. Describing the fertility of Gennesareth, Josephus says : 
" It is also watered by a most fertilizing fountain, which the 
people of the region call Kapharnaum. This some have 
thought to be a vein of the Nile ; because it produces fish 
similar to the Ooracinus of the lake near Alexandria." * There 
are in the plain of Gennesareth two large fountains, Ain-et-Tin, 
on the shore near the head of the plain ; and Ain Mudawarah, 
or the " Round Fountain," a mile and a half back from the 
lake, near the southwestern corner of the plain. There are 
no ruins of consequence near the latter ; but near Ain-et-Tin 
are the ruins of Khan Minyeh, which Robinson regards as the 
site of Capernaum. He argues that the city was near the 
fountain, but admits that Ain-et-Tin, though it occasions a 
luxuriant verdure in its vicinity, does not irrigate the plain. 
North of Khan Minyeh, a cliff that bounds the plain of Gennes- 
areth in that direction, is the charming little bay of Et 
Tabigah, and a great spring, by far the largest in Galilee, 
estimated to be more than half the size of the celebrated source 
of the Jordan at Banias. The remains of a reservoir and an 
aqueduct show that the waters of this fountain were once raised 
to a higher level, carried for some distance along the side of 
the hill, and then conducted round the Khan Minyeh cliff, by 
an excavation in the solid rock, to a point whence they could 
be distributed over the plain of Gennesareth for the purpose of 
irrigation. Many travellers, Robinson among them, had noticed 
this excavated channel in the cliff ; but Captain Wilson appears 
to have been the first to trace its connection with the fountain 
at Tabigah, and to identify that with the fountain of Capernaum. 
About a mile and a half northward from this fountain, upon 
the shore of the lake, are the extensive ruins of Tel Hum, 

* Joseph. B. J., III. 10, 8. 
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which cover a wide area, and include the remains of a large 
synagogue, evidently of high antiquity. Captain Wilson favors 
the view of Dr. Wilson, Ritter, and others, that these ruins 
mark the site of Capernaum ; yet he adds with modesty : " It 
is very desirable that extensive excavations should be made 
both at Khan Minyeh and Tel Hum, as, until this is done, it is 
impossible to say with certainty which is Capernaum." * 

Captain Wilson is so fair in recognizing the services of other 
explorers, that it must have been an oversight which omitted 
to credit to Dr. Thomson the identification of Khersa, on the 
left bank of Wady Semakh, as the " Gergesa " of the " pos- 
sessed " herd of swine. Dr. Thomson f sets forth very con- 
clusive reasons for this identification, and then argues against 
the traditional site at Um Keis, that there the swine " must 
have raced across a level plain several miles before they could 
reach the nearest margin of the lake." ' Captain Wilson re- 
iterates Dr. Thomson's arguments in favor of Khersa, and then 
protests against " the extraordinary blunder of placing the 
scene of the miracle at Gadara, now Um Keis, a place from 
which the swine would have had a hard gallop of two hours 
before reaching the lake." $ This is probably an instance of 
unconscious appropriation of the ideas and almost the language 
of another. 

Captain Wilson gives a description of the Sea of Galilee, 
which sets it before one as in a mirror : — 

" The lake is pear-shaped, the broad end being towards the north ; the 
greatest width is six and three quarter miles, from Mejdel, ' Magdala,' 
to Khersa, ' Gergesa,' about one third of the way down, and the ex- 
treme length is twelve and a quarter miles. The Jordan enters at the 
north, a swift, muddy stream, coloring the lake a good mile from its 
mouth, and passes out pure and bright at the south. On the north- 
western shore of the lake is a plain, two and a half miles long and one 
mile broad, called by the Bedouin El Ghuweir, but better known by 
its familiar Bible name of Gennesareth ; and on the northeast, near 
Jordan's mouth, is a swampy plain, El Batihah, now much frequented 
by wild boar, formerly the scene of a skirmish between the Jews and 
Romans, in which Josephus met with an accident that necessitat- 

* Page 387 ; p. 301 Am. ed. 

t Land and Book, II. 35. 
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ed his removal to Capernaum. On the west there is a recess in the 
hills, containing the town of Tiberias; and on the east, at the mouths of 
Wadys Semakh and Fik, are small tracts of level ground. On the 
south the fine open valley of the Jordan stretches away towards the 
Dead Sea, and is covered in the neighborhood of the lake with luxuri- 
ant grass. 

" The hills, except at Khan Minyeh, where there is a small cliff, are 
recessed from the shore of the lake, or rise gradually from it ; they are 
of no great elevation, and their outline, especially on the eastern side, 
is not broken by any prominent peak ; but everywhere from the south- 
ern end the snow-capped peak of Hermon is visible, standing out so 
sharp and clear in the bright sky that it appears almost within reach; 
and, towards the north, the western ridge is cut through by a wild gorge, 
the Valley of Doves, over which rise the twin peaks or Horns of Hat- 
tin. The shore line, for the most part regular, is broken on the north 
into a series of little bays of exquisite beauty ; nowhere more beauti- 
ful than at Gennesareth, where the beaches, pearly white with myriads 
of minute shells, are on one side washed by the limpid waters of the 
lake, and on the other shut in by a fringe of oleanders, rich in May 
with their blossoms red and bright." * 

Captain Wilson gives a graphic description of the suddenness 
and violence with which storms burst over the Sea of Galilee, 
fully corroborating the account of the Evangelists, how " there 
came down a storm of wind on the lake, and the waves beat 
into the ship so that it was full." 

The monograph by Lieutenant Anderson on the Survey of 
Palestine is a paper of much scientific value. His Reconnois- 
sance Survey extended only from Banias, the northern limit 
of Palestine, along the line of the Jordan valley, by the western 
highlands, to Jerusalem. The instruments employed were an 
eight-inch sextant, an artificial horizon, a small theodolite for 
measuring angles, two measuring-chains, a pocket prismatic 
compass, four pocket chronometers or watches, one mercurial 
and one aneroid barometer. The results of this survey are 
given upon the map of the Ordnance department, chiefly in 
the more accurate determination of many points of historical 
interest. Yet, in the words of Lieutenant Anderson, — 

" The amount, of work accomplished, compared with what remains to be 
done, is as the seam of a coat to the whole garment. The vast system 

* Kecovery of Jerusalem, pp. 338, 339 ; Am. ed. 263, 264. 
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of valleys east and west of the line we have followed has still to be ex- 
amined. There is not a hill-top on the ridges between them that does 
not contain the ruins of some ancient city ; and the work that has been 
commenced should not cease till the topography of the whole of Pales- 
tine has been carefully worked out The success which has 

hitherto crowned the efforts of Dr. Robinson and other explorers in 
identifying the old sites is sufficient to insure still further discoveries 
following upon more extended examination. The land is now under- 
going changes ; the people are dying out or emigrating ; the old habits 
and customs are disappearing ; and no time should be lost in completing 
the work before the levelling hand of civilization shall have effaced 
the relics of the past." * 

Thus far the papers which make up the volume entitled 
" The Recovery of Jerusalem " have exhibited the modesty of 
true science and an appreciative regard for the labors of 
others, especially of our distinguished countryman, Dr. Robin- 
son. Quite in contrast with these, in both respects, is the 
concluding paper on " Explorations in the Peninsula of Sinai," 
by Rev. F. W. Holland. It opens in this vein : — 

"At last the obscurity which has so long hung over the peninsula of 
Sinai, with regard to the possible determination of the route of the 

Israelites through the desert, has been removed We have had 

gathered up by professional men, the well-known accuracy of whose 
work places their reports and maps beyond suspicion, all the materials 
that the desert affords for setting at rest the important topographical 
questions which have been at issue " 

Mr. Holland's own contribution to this result is stated in 
these words : — 

" It was my privilege to form one of the exploring party ; having 
been requested, in consequence of my knowledge of the country and 
personal acquaintance with the Arabs gained during three previous 
visits in 1861, 1865, and 1867, to accompany the expedition in the 
capacity of guide." 

In other words, the professional men of the expedition said 
to this Hubab, " Leave us not, we pray thee ; forasmuch as 
thou knowest how we are to encamp in the wilderness, and 
thou mayest be to us instead of eyes." What Mr. Holland 
professes to have accomplished in the peninsula of Sinai is 

* Page 471 ; Am. ed. p. 366. 
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summed up in somewhat exulting language by Dean Stan- 
ley : " The spot of the passage of the Red Sea ; the course 
of the Israelites by the Wady Useit and the Wady Tayibeh ; 
the identification of the Wilderness of Sin with the plain of El 
Murkhah ; the identification of Rephidim with Feiran, and of 
the sacred hill of Aaron and Hur with the eminence crowned 
by the ruins of Paran ; the identification of the Ras Sufsafeh 
and the plain of Rahah with the scene of the giving of the 
Law and the Israelite encampment ; the probable change in 
the resources of the wilderness ; the comparatively modern date 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions." Now every one of these points, 
with the exception of the very doubtful identification of Re- 
phidim with Feiran, was established by Dr. Robinson in his 
journal of 1838 ; and the suggestion of Ras Sufsafeh as the 
Sinai of the Exodus was original with him. One would suppose 
that Mr. Holland had never heard of Robinson, for he does 
not once mention his name, though he follows very closely his 
line of argument ; but that Dean Stanley should have given 
Mr. Holland the credit of establishing points long ago settled 
by Robinson can be accounted for only by the intimation with 
which he opens his Preface, that of late years the pressure of 
other occupations has rendered him less familiar with a field 
in which he was once acknowledged as a master. 

Though Mr. Holland has added nothing to our knowledge of 
the peninsula of Sinai, the splendid photographs of the Ord- 
nance Survey have spread before the eye of the student the 
most impressive localities and the most valuable details of the 
whole region ; and the map, when completed, will doubtless 
approximate a satisfactory determination of all important 
points. It is a serious defect in " The Recovery of Jerusalem " 
that the volume was published without the maps so necessary 
to the understanding of the text, and which are constantly 
referred to in the narrative. 

While candor compels us to speak disparagingly of Mr. 
Holland's ambitious essay, we cannot too highly praise Mr. E. 
H. Palmer's report upon the Desert of the Tih and the country 
of Moab. To a conversational knowledge of the Arabic, and 
a practical acquaintance with the peculiarities of the several 
tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula, and the region of Moab, Mr. 
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Palmer unites sagacity, self-control, patience, perseverance, 
practical science, good powers of observation, a knowledge of 
history and of physical geography, and a fund of good-nature 
and good health, — admirable qualities all for a desert explorer. 
He was accompanied by Mr. C. P. Tyrwhitt Drake, a gentle- 
man who possesses a thorough knowledge of natural history, 
and has been for years engaged in Eastern travel. These two 
congenial travellers, equipped with a single tent, supplies for 
three months, and surveying and photographic instruments, — 
their whole outfit carried upon four camels, — journeyed on foot, 
in a zigzag course, a distance of 600 miles in the " "Wilderness 
of the Wanderings," making accurate notes of every feature, 
and visiting every point to which tradition, rumor, or conjec- 
ture had attached anything of archaeological or Biblical interest. 
Their journey in this desert consumed seventy days, and forty- 
five days more were expended in exploring Moab. The fine 
Route Map of the Negeb and the Tih prefixed to their report, 
with their daily stations marked, shows how thoroughly their 
work was done. Among the more important results of the ex- 
plorations are the following : No fossils were found in the coun- 
try, nor any inscriptions, except the Arab tribe marks. In the 
heart of the peninsula, north of the line of et-Tih, is an ex- 
tensive mountain plateau called Magrah, which is intersected 
by several broad wadies. To the west of this plateau, and 
forming the eastern border of the desert of et-Tih, are a num- 
ber of lower mountain groups, amidst which the wadies which 
take their rise in the heart of Jebel Magrah meander on their 
way to the sea. This country is much more fertile than the 
open plain. Throughout this region are evidences of ancient 
cultivation and of a degree of fertility capable of sustaining a 
large population. Dams and reservoirs for husbanding water, 
wells now choked with sand and debris, sowing-fields, pits for 
storing wheat, and threshing-floors, terraces along the hill- 
sides, and innumerable heaps known by the Arabs as " grape 
mounds," — these, together with frequent traces of settlements, 
sometimes of large towns, show that the desert was once the 
settled abode of a numerous people. Even now there are scenes 
of enchantment in the midst of the arid waste. " The Wady 
Birein, a broad valley taking its rise in Jebel Magrah, was filled 
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with verdure ; grass, asphodel, and 'oshej grew in great pro- 
fusion ; flowers sprang beneath our feet ; immense herds of 
cattle were going to and fro between us and the wells, and 
large flocks of well-fed sheep and goats were pasturing upon 
the neighboring hills. Large numbers of donkeys and some 
horses were also feeding there." This state of things may 
solve the question touching the support of the cattle of the 
Israelites during their sojourn in this Wilderness. 

Mr. Palmer is inclined to bring the ancient line of cultiva- 
tion in Palestine much farther to the south ; placing the fron- 
tier of the Negeb or South country at Ain Gadis, which he 
identifies with Kadesh, in latitude 30° 30' N., a whole degree 
south of Hebron. Eshkol he would place in that immediate 
vicinity ; and " it is a curious fact that among the most strik- 
ing characteristics of the Negeb are miles of hillsides and 
valleys covered with the small stone-heaps in regular swaths, 
along which the grapes were trained, and which still retain the 
name of teleilat-el-'anab, or grape-mound." 

The Zephath of the Exodus is probably identified in Esbaita, 
where are the remains of a fort or tower, and of three churches, 
among the ruins of a once extensive town. In some of the 
ruins of this desert, Mr. Palmer fancies that he has found 
traces of an Israelitish camp, or of some primeval structure. 
His narrative, in itself full of vivacity, makes the Exodus live 
once more amid the realities of history. 

In Moab he was less fortunate. The discovery of the famous 
stone, and the lavish expenditure of De Saulcy and other 
travellers, had made the Arabs more jealous and rapacious than 
ever. His belief is " that above ground, at least, there does not 
exist another Moabitish stone, but that many treasures lie 
buried among the ruins of Moab." Indeed, the whole region 
east of the Jordan — Moab, Edom, Ammon, Bashan — remains 
to be explored in the light of modern science. Particularly in- 
viting is the ancient territory of Bashan, now better known 
under the name of the Hauran. Count de Vogue", who has 
furnished to the volume on Jerusalem a brief paper upon this 
district, says truly, that " there is not one more interesting or 
less known than the Hauran. Its riches, both natural and 
archaeological, its retired position, and the manners of its inhab- 
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itants, all combine to render it, above all other places, worthy of 
exciting the curiosity of the traveller." 

Thoroughly to explore the Hauran, the traveller should first 
make favor with the Druses ; go there under their protection, 
as the guest of affiliated tribes, and, adopting the manners of 
the country, should reside long enough to discover all the, 
treasures known to his jealous hosts. The American Com- 
mittee for the Exploration of Palestine, acting in harmony with 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund, have resolved to make 
this region the special field of their labors in the ensuing 
autumn. They propose to send out a thorough linguist and a 
competent naturalist, who shall first domicile themselves among 
the Druses, and then explore the Hauran as they shall be 
passed along, under the inviolable khoui, — the symbol of 
friendship, — from tribe to tribe of the Bedouin. In their 
circular the Committee say : " This district contains a greater 
number of unexplored sites and of extensive ruins than any 
other district of equal extent in the world. Many inscriptions 
are also known to exist throughout the country, which have 
not been copied, and which may yet prove to be of the highest 
interest to the historical and Biblical student. The discovery 
of the Moabitish inscription illustrating incidents mentioned in 
the Second Book of Kings, renders it highly probable that there 
still exist similar records of ancient times and races. For the 
exploration of this territory the Committee have matured a plan 
which can be accomplished at a moderate expense, and which 
promises important results." The alternative of this plan 
would be an expedition in force, equipped and protected by 
the government. 

This enterprise appeals equally to men of all beliefs, and to 
scholars in every department of knowledge ; and Americans 
should feel a just pride in maintaining for their country that 
honorable precedence in Syrian exploration which has been 
won by Robinson, Smith, Lynch, Thomson, and Barclay. 

Jos. P. Thompson. 



